THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
to be exactly severed and docketed under the tides Church and
State. Yet the very fact that efforts are continually being-made
to save souls, an occupation clearly divine both in inspiration
and in origin, suggests the existence in thehere-and-now world
of at least a province of the City of God. Hence, whenever the
Church is at work on its primary task of saving souls, that is of
persuading the citizens of the earthly city to become citizens
of the heavenly, it automatically constitutes a part of the
Civitas Dei.
This was a theory which made history, and there is no
medieval thinker in the field of political science who does not
sooner or later revert to it. Hildebrand seized on it as a buttress
for his claim that the hierarchy was more honourable and more
filled with authority than the earthly monarchy. Pope
Gregory VII went further still. He claimed for the humblest
priest a higher authority than monarchs and emperors pos-
sessed. Yet the society he envisaged was functional, arid he did
not for a moment demand any measure of clerical omni-
competence. His aim was so to assert the inherent priority
and privileges of his order that the prevalent superbia of the
lay monarchs should become justitia. And to this end his aim
was twofold: to press the temporal power to acknowledge
that its authority was derived from the spiritual power, and
then so to reform the spiritual power as to make it in fact what
it claimed to be in theory, the redeeming agency by which
men transfer their citizenship from the earthly to the heavenly
city.
Such are the arguments and the aims which underlie the
Policraticus. John, too, used the metaphor of the Two Swords,
claiming that both are derived from the Church. "Prom the
Church the Prince received the material sword, since both
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